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fairness than has hitherto been the case." The exposition of the writer's 
purpose is followed by two chapters on "Culture and the Human Soul," 
and "Humanism and the Humanists," after which come sixteen chapters 
with such captions as " Gods and Men in Homer and Hesiod," " Voices 
from the Lyrical Poets," "Sophocles of Colonus," and "Roman Spirit 
and Roman Character." The treatment throughout is exactly what one 
would expect from the spirit of approach; and one notes involuntarily 
that our polemical author almost surpasses the patristic writers, to whom 
recourse must be made to find anything approaching a parallel. For 
many of those godly men, like Lactantius, dealt with similar questions 
with a certain dignity of method and elegance of diction; whereas the 
reaction of our modern Tertullian has extended even to a protest by 
chaste example against that misleading grace of presentation we so often 
associate with classical prose. He thus achieves a certain enviable suc- 
cess : for, if I may be pardoned a classicism, he has been fortunate enough 
to produce a book wherein the ethos of the form corresponds exactly to 
the ethos of the content. 

F. B. R. Hbllems 
University of Colorado 



The Identification of the MSS of Catullus cited in Statius' Edi- 
tion of 1566. A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Literature of the University 
of Chicago for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By 
Beethold Louis Ullman. University of Chicago, 1908. 
Pp. 64. 75 cents. 

In this dissertation Dr. Ullman, who has been one of Professor 
Hale's collaborators in the task of collating all the known MSS of 
Catullus, has undertaken, with all Professor Hale's material at his 
disposal, to discover what manuscripts were used by Statius in his edi- 
tion of 1566, and to examine the accuracy and critical judgment of that 
editor of Catullus. In his edition Statius cites under definite designa- 
tions seven MSS: Patavinus (on 44. 17, etc.), Patavinus alter (on 1. 1, 
etc.), Maffei liber (on 2. 6, etc.), Meus (on 15. 11, etc.), Vaticanus (on 64. 
36, 37), Marcelli Pont. Maximi liber (on 66. 7), Zanchi liber (on 104. 4), 
and in addition gives many readings without specifically naming the 
MS or MSS. A comparison of the readings as given in Statius with 
those of existing MSS, combined with a study of the records of the 
libraries, particularly those of the Vatican, Padua, and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, has led Dr. Ullman to the following conclusions: 
Three of the MSS cited- by Statius have disappeared — the Patavinus 
alter, to which, however, the existing Bononiensis is closely related, the 
Zanchi liber, and the MS which he calls Meus, though its readings show 
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some affinity to the fragmentary Harleianus 4094. The remaining four 
MSS named by Statius are identified with MSS still in existence. Vati- 
canus is shown to be identical with Vat. 1608, on the basis of two read- 
ings (on 64. 36, 37). It was copied for Sixtus IV, and has been in the 
Vatican library since it was written. Marcelli Pont. Maximi liber was a 
MS of Marcellus II, pope in 1550, and founder of the nucleus of the 
Ottobonian library. His MS is identified with Ottobonianus 1550. 
Patavinus corresponds closely with a MS still in Padua, Biblioteca Capi- 
tolare, MS C. 77, and its identity is certain. Three of the seven MSS 
were consulted by Statius only for the readings in connection with 
which they are specifically cited, viz., Vaticanus, Marcelli liber, and 
Zanchi liber. The remaining four are those on which Statius really 
based his edition, the two Patavini, Maffei liber and Meus, which are 
often referred to without designation by the words in uno, in omnibus, 
etc. 

Dr. Ullman's conclusions are summarized as follows: (1) Statius 
used no MSS of Catullus that we do not know, except three which are of 
no value for the text; (2) he did not realize the superiority of the one 
good MS (R) which he used; (3) his citations are often inaccurate, mis- 
leading, or entirely wrong, though in this respect he is better than his 
contemporaries and not much worse than many editors of more recent 
days. 

The dissertation, besides simplifying the work of future editors of 
Catullus by showing that the critical apparatus of Statius has now no 
value for the constitution of the text, is an interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to our estimate of the classical scholarship of the Eenaissance. 

One of his identifications is not sufficiently convincing, namely that 
K is surely the Maffei liber of Statius. A careful scrutiny of the 
numerous citations from the Maffei liber and of the readings of R makes 
it clear that Maffei liber was either R or a lost descendant of R, but Dr. 
Ullman has failed to give, in the opinion of the reviewer, sufficient con- 
sideration to the second possibility. There are in all twenty-seven com- 
plete coincidences as against sixteen discrepancies (five of them minor 
ones). These the author is obliged to explain away by ascribing them 
to "carelessness, incompleteness, and error on Statius' part," which is a 
partial begging of the question. His conclusion that the MS was an old 
one because of a number of old variants (e. g., al' arsinoes in 66. 54) is 
somewhat weakened by the express statement of Statius himself (cited 
by Ullman in another connection, p. 64) as to the age of his MSS. On 
64. 80 he says: in duobus paullo vetustioribus libris pro vexarentur, 
versarentur. Vexarentur is the reading of the two Paduan MSS, while 
versarentur is the reading of R. The Paduan MSS (date circ. 1450) 
are represented as older than the others used by Statius. Ullman uses 
this to show that Statius was careless in the matter of determining the 
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age of his MSS. But what if he were really expert, as one might have 
some reason to expect of Cardinal Sforza's librarian? His statement at 
once becomes damaging evidence against the R theory, and would go to 
show that Maffei liber was a copy of R rather than the original. 

F. W. S. 



Beitrdge zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde. Mit einem Anhange 
liber die offentliche Aufzeichnung von Urkunden. Von Adolf 
Wilhelm. Mit 89 Abbildungen im Texte. Sonderschriften 
des osterreichischen archfiologischen Institutes in Wien, 
Band VII. Wien: Alfred Holder, 1909. 

To review a book on Greek epigraphy by Adolf Wilhelm is a task 
for which practically nobody is competent. That is the penalty for the 
splendid isolation of his present position. As a historian or litterateur 
he may be open to criticism; but in the delicate and fascinating art of 
reading and restoring Greek inscriptions he stands without a peer among 
the living, and among the dead only Ulrich Kohler deserves mention 
in the same class. 

Epigraphy is a Kleinkunst. Its output is not a pedimental group or 
a Last Judgment, but a series of cameos which may be placed in juxta- 
position, but which cannot be combined in an organic whole. This fact 
has been duly recognized in the present book, and, accordingly — apart 
from an instructive excursus on the publication of records in Greece — it 
falls into 227 little opera, each centering in the deciphering or restoration 
of an inscription or name, not all equally valuable, but showing every- 
where the same mastery of the materials and sureness of touch. It 
seems to the reviewer regrettable that a heading of some kind, be it ever 
so slight and approximate, was not put before the great majority of these 
opera. Even a page title is lacking throughout. On the other hand, 
the index (pp. 329-77), which the book owes to Dr. Otto Walter, is alto- 
gether satisfactory, and it is through this that the student who has not 
the time or interest to read the whole work, or whose memory cannot 
retain its multitude of facts, will be best able to control its contents. 
Wilhelm's Beitrdge is a book which no archaeologist, philologue, or 
historian can afford to ignore. Orthography, word-order, syntax, consti- 
tutional procedure, political, religious, and economic history, chronology 
— everything is there. There is hardly a subject in the entire province 
of Greek antiquity to which interesting contributions have not been 
made. Current epigraphical criteria for the dating of inscriptions fall 
like leaves in Vallombrosa. 

There is much in the common publication of new inscriptions to 
exasperate so exact and conscientious a man as our author; but the 
schoolmaster's attitude which so many German scholars think fit to 



